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ago, which afforded him much amusement. It was constructed in the 
form of a cross, each limb being I suppose about eight inches wide, 
and a foot high, formed of parallel pieces of glass, about an inch and 
a half, or probably a little more, distant from each other, so as to ad¬ 
mit of one piece of comb, with room enough on each side for the bees 
to work. My friend’s breakfast*table was a fixture close to the win¬ 
dow, and continuous with the window-sill, and upon this table the 
glass hive was firmly fixed, and a passage was formed from outside 
the window, through the sill, and through the substance of the table, 
straight to the glass hive, into which it opened at the bottom, of course 
without any opening into the room. Thus the bees made their way 
from the open air through the little passage into the hive, having but 
a short way to travel, as the hive was as near to the window as it 
could conveniently be placed. The cross form gave several advan¬ 
tages ; it afforded a larger space for the bees to work in, and a larger 
field for observation, and it rendered the hive much more strong and 
firm. A pasteboard cover of the same form was made to go over it, so 
that the bees were always in darkness, excepting when uncovered for 
the purpose of examining them; and I think there were some means 
adopted for the ventilation of the hive, but of this I am not certain. 
Thus my friend, who was a lone bachelor, had always at his breakfast 
table a more delightful, rational and instructive companion, than ei¬ 
ther the newspaper or “ the last new novel.” As I write from recol¬ 
lection of what I saw about thirty years ago, I may be in error as to 
some of ray details; but I am sure not in any important particular.— 
Thomas Bell; New Broad St., January 23, 1843. 

Note on Coleopterous Insects frequenting damp places. During the 
past year I paid particular attention to the marshes, banks of streams, 
rivers and pools in our neighbourhood, in my researches after Coleop¬ 
terous insects; and from the success I met with, I am inclined to 
think such localities are not examined with the industry they deserve. 
Muddy banks of large pools, mingled with half-submerged moss, 
aquatic shrubs, decayed reeds, and other rejectamenta, from which 
arise clumps of taller plants, will amply repay the somewhat unplea¬ 
sant labour of investigation. Many a long day, in sunshine and in 
shower, has seen me wading in those miry paradises, in the praise¬ 
worthy endeavour to effect my little towards the advancement of our 
favourite science; and my labours were rewarded with many of those 
insect gems whose shining coats u the richest hues adorn.” 

In the early part of spring, from March till June, but chiefly during 
the month of April, these places are the only haunts of some of our 
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finest Geodephagous beetles ; whilst whole genera of other less orna¬ 
mented kinds swarm there, although rare in other localities. The 
heated banks of damp moss left by the retreating waters of these pools, 
glitter with a profusion of bright creatures, whose forms, motions and 
economy the entomologist will never observe in any other situation. 

Towards June the profusion of Geodephagous Coleoptera declines, 
and gives place to a no less abundance of other widely different tribes 
of the same order. The rushes, water-lilies, potamogetons &c. swarm 
with many species of herbivorous genera, such as Donacia, Cyphon, 
Atopa, Campylus, Crioceris, Haltica, Cassida and others. 

I subjoin the names of some of the insects taken in such situations 
during the last season, in the neighbourhood of Leicester and Cham- 
wood Forest. I have affixed an asterisk to those which were of rare 
occurrence. 

Chlaenius nigricomis and melanocomis* ( Zeigler): the Chlaenii we 
used to find submerged in sheets of moss, far in the water; Agonum 
marginatum (F.), viduum, mcestum, afrum,* consimile,* Simpsoni* 
(Spence), gracile, piceum and picipes; A. marginatum was abundant 
on the sandy parts of the banks, such being apparently its favourite 
haunts ; my specimens of A. afrum are beautifully distinct from those 
of mcestum, to which it is so nearly allied: Oodes helopioides: Ble- 
thisa multipunctata; this insect was abundant in April, and is more 
partial to water than any of its congeners, its most usual abode being 
in the roots and lower part of the stem of the Iris, fairly surrounded 
by the water, from which, on being disturbed, it scampered off in all 
directions in flocks of a dozen at a time : Elaphrus uliginosus,* cu- 
preus and riparius, Curtonotus piceus,* Peryphus nitidulus (Marsh), 
Notaphus undulatus and ustulatus, Leistus rufescens, Atopa cervina, 
Cyphon testaceus, Heterocerus flexuosus, Pamus impressus (Curtis), 
Hypolithus riparius, Campylus linearis, Donacia crassipes, on the 
water-lily in June; D. cincta on various species of Potamogeton in 
August; D. dentata on Sagittaria sagittifolia in July; D. Proteus 
(KunztS), linearis and simplex, common on rushes; D. rustica, nigra 
and Menyanthidis, on Iris Pseudacorus in June; D. Lemnse, Sagitta- 
riae and Typhae: Cassida obsoleta (Dejean), on wild mint. — Henry 
Walter Bates; Queen St., Leicester , January 3, 1843. 

Note on the occurrence of certain Coleopterous Insects at Launces¬ 
ton, Cornwall. I submit to your inspection the following list of the 
Coleoptera, which, after an accurate observation for the last two or 
three years, I have found more particularly to inhabit the neighbour¬ 
hood of Launceston. As the Natural History of Cornwall has been 
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